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These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 
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THE PRINTERS OF PARIS. 
Rose-tinted views of the lot of the Parisian typographers 
frequently find their way into print. Most of these accounts 
of printing offices in the French capital would lead readers to 
believe that Paris is a printer’s paradise ; unfortunately these 
attractive pictures are not true to real life. From an undoubted 
authority it appears that the condition of the printers of Paris 
is far from an enviable one. Since the failure of the great 
strike of 1878 very few of the offices pay according to the 
scale of prices for composition fixed by the compositors, and 
the latter have been compelled to accept far lower figures— 
prices that were indignantly rejected before the strike, but have 
since been acquiesced in because there was no remedy. Fe- 
male type-setters have invaded all the printing-offices of Paris 
in numbers that American printers have no idea of ; these, 
always single women, come into direct competition with men 
having families to support, and, working for one-third less 
than the prices paid to men, the women are preferred in all 
the offices where strict economy is the rule. Several of the 
weekly papers are set up entirely by women. On the dailies 
men are employed and fairly paid, but the poorly compen- 
sated printers of Paris run into the thousands, and these, 
strange to say, are constantly reinforced by arrivals from the 
country who flee towards Paris as towards a harbor of plenty; 
where, alas, instead of finding remunerative employment, they 
encounter formidable obstacles in obtaining situations at starva- 
tion wages. There is a Printer’s Union in Paris which has 
been trying to deal intelligently with the difficult questions 
pressing upon its active members, but the most that has been 
accomplished is the convincing the authorities that the Union 
was not a dangerous society. That the Government had 
actually examined the constitution and by-laws of the or- 
ganization sounds strange for a republic, but our notions of 
freedom differ from those of the French. The Union will, of 
course, lose no opportunity to better the condition of the 
Parisian printers, which appears to have grown steadily worse 
since 1878—a long period of down-hill work; but the bottom 
has probably been reached at last. An effort is being made 








by the working printers to regulate the apprenticeship system , 
so as to thin out the supply of printers. However, taken in 
any light, the picture of printing in Paris is not a pleasant one. 


WHAT IS CHOICE BOOK WORK. 
¥stheticism in book making, cultivated under a new school 
that has set up an arbitrary set of rules for its own government 
in utter disregard of good taste, pronounces a superb book to 
be an array of small, ugly type planted down anyhow in the 
middle of a big page of heavy, discolored paper, too heavy to 
be turned over easily or to lie smooth when turned. These 
ungainly leaves the defenders of the new departure in fine 
books tell us are ‘‘ hand-made.’’ Then give us the new ma- 
chine-made and save us from the awkward imitation of the 
hand-made of our grandfathers, which is neither one thing nor 
the other. To fasten these heavy pages together, enclose them 
roughly*in a binding of vellum, and call it a fine book, is a 
mistake ; one which a perverted whim of fashion may for a 
brief time tolerate, but which time will correct. In a few 
years these same ungainly tomes will be pronounced hideous. 
A valuable book is worthy a wide margin, but it is also 
worthy at least neat type, and that the printed matter on each 
page shall be in proportion to the size of that page, and not a 
little insignificant splotch of black in the centre of a sea of 
off-color paper. 

Diminutive type cannot be made to look attractive arranged 
in small forms on huge sheets; the lack of proportion between 
the size of the sheet and the amount of printed matter it con- 
tains strike the eye unfavorably at the first glance, and subse- 
quent examinations only serve to strengthen the first unfavor- 
able impression. The monster volumes now issued are not 
only inartistic but painfully cumbrous for the true lovers of 
books—the women and men who read. No reader can find 
pleasure in poring over one of the so-called fine books of the 
day, heavy to handle, with stiff, board-like pages, and a splotch 
of mean type—an ignoble little island of typography in a lake 
of dingy paper. Artistic bookmaking, like some of the ar- 
tistic printing of the day, has been carried to a ludicrous ex- 
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treme; both have gone so far in a wrong direction that a reac- 
tion towards better taste is likely soon to set in. 





SP RD a aN 

WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE BOOKS. 

Where do all the books go that pour from the presses of 
America in broad, deep, incessant streams? The great flood 
of novels are easily accounted for; they are read by the tens of 
thousands to pass away the time on railroad trains, on board of 
steamers, in hotels, and in the family circle, too. Once pe- 
rused by the original purchaser, he or she casts the story aside, 
giving the book away, or abandoning it to be appropriated by 
any chance comer. 

The showily bound, gilt-edged volumes that are so tempt- 
ingly displayed annually, just before Christmas, really have a 
steady sale all the year round, being in demand for birthday 
presents and wedding gifts. In the homes of the masses, from 
Maine to Texas, there is always a gaudily bound book or two, 
frequently three or four, displayed on the table of the best 
room as intellectual ornaments. No one is expected to read 
these showy tomes, and their once dazzling splendors slowly 
succumb to the tarnishing fingers of time, and, as the children 
grow up to manhood and womanhood, the faded literary finery 
is relegated to the garret and brilliant successors purchased or 
acquired as presents. 

Sunday school libraries are voracious consumers of books, 
the scholars using up tens of thousands of volumes annually 
by rough handling. A large number of progressive churches 
have admitted the better class of bound novels, thereby ex- 
tending the market for that class of works. 

Fire constantly annihilates books, and a steady work of de- 
struction is constantly going on in the great public libraries, 
where tens of thousands of volumes are annually literally worn 
out in the hands of readers. There are also a large number of 
hoarders of books throughout the country, men who purchase 
and hoard away books as a miser does money. These hoards 
suffer from insects destructive to books, dampness and want of 
ventilation, and are frequently found worthless after the death 
of the collector, except for the paper-maker. There are many 
other sink-holes for the constant stream of books flowing from 

the presses. 
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HONORING FRANKLIN’S MEMORY. 

The ‘* Typothetz,’’ of New York City, an association of 
employing book and job printers, celebrated the anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth, on January 17th, by a dinner, to 
which one hundred and fifty of the craft and their guests sat 
Wm. C. Martin, the President of the ‘* Typothetz,’’ 
and for sixty years an active employing printer, occupied the 
head of the table; and at the foot sat John F. Trow, for more 
than half a century in the printing business. Among the 
others present were Theodore L. De Vinne, John Polhemus, 
Wm. C. Rogers, Joseph J. Little, Douglass Taylor and Henry 
Carey Baird, of Philadelphia. 
President Martin made a brief address, in the course of 





down. 


and that the reunion on Franklin’s birthday was due to the 
energy of one man, whose name might suggest the ninth part 
of a man—Douglass Taylor. Referring to the objects of the 
association, he stated that the members should all fight their 
own business battles in their own way; that no uniformity of 
prices was established or was to be enforced; but that the 
members were at all times ready to confer, so as to act together 
im an emergency. 

Mr. Henry Carey Baird pithily responded to a toast in honor 
of Benjamn Franklin, ‘‘the printer, philosopher and states- 
man. He stood before kings, but he did not stand before mean 
Mr. Bernard Peters replied to the toast: ‘The 
printing press; from rude beginnings a model of power and 
symmetry. It is the lever and fulcrum that moves the werld.’’ 
A letter_of regret was read from Mr. George W. Childs, of 
the Philadelphia Ledger. 
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men. 





* 
PRECIOUS SPECIMENS. 

Rare old works of the printer’s art are being more highly 
prized with each succeeding year, and the rich American col- 
lector of typographic rarities has an ever-increasing army of 
eager rivals in Europe. At a late auction of scarce old speci- 
mens in Paris, a letter of indulgence, printed by Gutenberg in 
1445, only a single leaf of dingy parchment, brought 5,200 
francs. A manifesto of Archbishop Diether von Isenburg—in 
the catalogue it is styled a placard—printed in 1462, found a 
new owner at 3,350 francs. A catholicon, printed by Guten- 
bery in 1460, an imperfect copy, one leaf being missing, sold 
for 2,350 francs. A poor man’s Bible, one printed from blocks 
in 1440, the year in which printing was invented ; (of this cu- 
riously printed Bible only the first portion remains;) the frag- 
ment sold for 2,020 francs. These rarities were scattered; the 
new owners will, of course, use every care to preserve them, 
and in time they will again come under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 
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CEDAR BARK FOR PAPER PULP. 

Maine abounds in cedar bark; it is more abundant than that 
old stand-by of the wood-paper stock makers—poplar. What 
is more to the purpose, the abundant bark has been found to 
be just the thing for paper pulp. So satisfactory have the tests 
of the bark proved that a new paper mill—the Acushnet—has 
been erected at New Bedford, Mass., for the special purpose of 
manufacturing pulp and paper from cedar bark. ‘The new raw 
material for paper is stripped from boles of trees cut down to 
be made into shingles; these butts are sixteen inches long and 
the bark is easily stripped from the wood, and is tied up into 
easily handled bundles, about as laths are. Three cords of 
cedar bark a day is the capacity of the Acushnet mill. The 
first of the cedar paper is to be used for carpet linings, as it is 
deemed particularly desirable for this purpose on account of 
the power of the cedar wood to keep off moths and other small 
insects from woolens. It is confidently claimed that paper of 
almost any description and of excellent quality can be made 








which he said that the ‘* Typothetz ’’ had long been inactive, 


from the bark. 
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HEAT FOR GLAZED SURFACES. 


Our article in reference to printing on glazed surfaces, pub- 
lished in the December CrrcuLar, has brought out the follow- 
ing from an old printer, who, it will be seen, suggests a simple 
remedy. The writer is Mr. Matt J. Simpelaar, with Edward 
Keogh, of Milwaukee, who writes to us : 

To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Dear Str:—The Printers’ Crrcutar of December, 1883, on page 
206, contains a paragraph on “‘ Printing on Glazed Surfaces.”’ In regard 
to this subject I wish to say, that something like twenty years ago, when 
enameled cards and paper were much in vogue, I remember, being an 
apprentice at the time (in Holland), the pressman used to Aeaé the cards 
or paper before printing, for the very purpose of obviating the inconve- 
niences the article speaks of. 

This preventive of trouble with printing ink on glazed sur- 
faces is simpler and less expensive than either of the remedies 
given in the CrRcULAR. All practically interested cannot run 
any risk by giving our experienced correspondent’s plan a 
trial. 





7. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR COLOR PRINTERS. 

Gas light is not the best illuminator for printers habitually 
using a variety of colors. Practice has shown that the electric 
light shows up tints as near as possible in the shade they as- 
sume and hold in the light of the sun. The reason for this is 
that the electric contains fewer yellow and more white rays 
than any artificial light at present known, and comes, therefore, 
nearest to daylight. How the excess of yellow rays in artifi- 
cial illumination interferes with accuracy-of vision was long ago 
experienced by engravers and draughtsmen, who, to counter- 
act this undesirable element and the diffusion of the light by 
which they worked, placed glass globes filled with water be- 
tween their eyes and the gas jets. The water absorbed a large 
proportion of the undesirable yellow rays, leaving the light 
used comparatively white. Complaints are made that the 
electric light casts intensely deep shadows; but this in no wise 
prevents the desirability of the light in the work of color 
printing. 
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THE LENGTHS OF LINES OF TYPE. 

A prominent medical man of France has published an article 
in which he unequivocally condemns the lines of type in books 
and newspapers, arguing that their present length—being too 
long—is unfavorable to the eyes and nerves of readers. He 
ma‘ntains that the eyes cannot, as of right they should, take in 
all the words of each line in the range of one focus. This 
doctor insists that the line of type ought not to extend much 
over two inches, that being the normal range of the eye when 
it is stationary. In regard to the shape and size of the letters, 
the same authority declares that the smaller the type the 
harder the strain on the eyes. An example is given in the 
miniature edition of Dante shown in the last French exhibi- 
tion, which ruined the eyesight of three printers and two proof- 
readers. Concerning the shapes of letters, the tall thin Roman 
letters, technically known in France as poetic type, are the 
most trying on the eyes. Short heads and tails are to be pre- 
ferred, because the eyes run more easily over them and there is 











less liability of confusing one line with another. Like the 
German oculists, the French doctor maintains that the short- 
sightedness so prevalent in Germany is due entirely to the use 
of Gothic type. 

While some lines in books and newspapers are undoubtedly 
so long as to be a strain upon the eyes, they are not likely to 
be shortened to the two inches recommended by the French 
oculist. 

AST Oy ee Om ek ee 
CALENDARS AND SPECIMENS. 

We are in receipt of a large number of fine specimens of 
artistic printing from various localities, among which may be 
noted the feature of the season—the calendar—and we return 
thanks to our friends, and congratulate them upon their 
success in the production of highly creditable work. Among 
the many we may mention particularly the calendars sent by 

Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia. 

Breuker & Kessler, 36 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 

Dahlem, M., 403 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 

Eichbaum & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fell, Wm. F., & Co., 1224 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Francis & Loutrel, New York. 

Globe Printing House, 112 & 114 N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, 

Goldy, J. M., & Son, 304 Branch St., Philadelphia. 

Grant, Faires & Rodgers, 54 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 

Hickman, F. S., West Chester, Pa. 

Ketterlinus Printing House, Fourth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 

Loag, 614 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Lorilleux et Cie, Paris, France. 

McMillin, Jas., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The New Era, Lancaster, Pa. 

Rand Avery Supply Co., Boston, Mass. 

Russell & Morgan Printing Co., Chicago, III. 

Shoemaker, J. L , & Co., Sixth and Minor Sts, Philadelphia. 

And the typographic specimens of 

Beck, Chas., 609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
mental cards, in the form of painters’ palettes. 

Clarksville (Tenn.) Tobacco Leaf. 

Cowdin, Jasper B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Donaldson & Magrath, 614 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Edwards, Broughton & Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Evans, Howell, Fourth and Library Sts., Philadelphia. 

Ferris Bros., Wilmington, Del. 

Lippincott, J. B., & Co , 715 Market St., Philadelphia 

Moyer & Lesher, 242 Richmond St., Philadelphia. 

News Printing House, Reading, Pa. 

Nichols, George W., Savannah, Ga. 

Sourbeer, Geo. W., 603 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

The Chas. A. Dixon Printing House, 908 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

-*e 

‘* SPECIMENS of Quaint Types recently added to Stock in 
the Printing Office of Theo. L. DeVinne & Co., New York,”’ 
is the title of a handsome octavo pamphlet of 62 pages, from 
the press of the celebrated book-making firm above named. 
Like all that Mr. DeVinne does, even this small drochure is 
well done throughout—the literary selections and arrangement 
casting a charm over what, in other hands, would be simply an 
ephemeral advertisement. 


Two handsome orna- 
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WILLIAM TYNDALL, the translator and publisher of the first 
Bible in the English language, was born about 1474, and was 
strangled and burned at the stake in 1536. 
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THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

The Cuicaco Type Founpry (Marder, Luse & Co.) has 
issued ‘* Align Caligraph,’’ an imitation of type-writing. Sizes 
Brevier and Pica. 

The GREAT WESTERN TyPE FounpryY, Chicago, has is- 
sued a circular letter, styled ‘* Remington,”’ also in imitation 
of type-writing; Pica size. 

The UNITED STATES TYPE Founpry (James Conner’s Sons}, 
New York, makes a very handsome showing in the 7yfo- 
graphic Messenger for ‘** Winter Season of 1884.’’ John E. 
Blue, the typographer as well as editor of the Messenger, has 
enhanced his reputation by the many admirable designs, both 
colored and plain, shown therein, the composition and press- 
work being alike creditable. ‘*Arched Gothic,’’ ‘‘Germania,’’ 
** Octagon Shaded ”’ and ‘‘ Amalgamated Script ’’ are some of 
the new faces, with ‘‘Grecian’’ and ‘‘ Renaissance Vignette ”’ 
Borders. 





ONE OF THE USES OF BOOKS. 

In the only restaurant in Princeton a much-worn book lay 
in a conspicuous place on a table. 

** You have the college students for customers, I see,’’ said 
a stranger in Princeton to the restaurateur, who had just 
placed before him half a dozen oysters on the half shell. 
‘* Very thoughtful of you to keep literature for them to read 
while waiting for their orders to be filled.’’ 

‘*] keep that book for cutting,”’ said the restaurateur. 

The stranger wondered why he wanted to cut the book, and 
turned the leaves to see where they were mutilated. The book 
had never been injured with knife or scissors, although it 
seemed about to tumble to pieces from age and misuse. 

‘* What do you mean by cutting ?”’ 

‘* It’s a way the students have of deciding who shall pay for 
the oysters. Several students come in and sit down. One 
opens the book, and all note what letter of the alphabet is the 
second in the second line from the top of the left-hand page. 
The book is passed to each student in turn, who cuts or opens 
to a new place. He who has the letter furthest down the 
alphabet from the letter a has to pay for the oysters.”’ 

‘* You must have a good deal of custom; this book has been 
used a good deal.”’ 

**Oh, I bought that yesterday in a second-hand bookstore. 
It contains lectures on Greek literature, the most uninteresting 
subject I could find. You see, if I did not get an uninteresting 
book it would be carried off under some studeni’s jacket.’’ 

** Do you have your books stolen in that way ?’’ 

**Don’t 1? The books that are stolen from this place in a 
year would found a library. I have tried religious books for a 
while, but even those were carried away. Now I get Greek, 
or Latin, or scientific books; students seldom care anything 
about them.”’ 
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PARCHMENT paper was first made by MM. Poumaréde and 
Figuier, two well-known French chemists, in 1846. 





LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS. 

Take care of your rollers. A good roller is worth at least 
as much as a good printer. 

A roller that is not to be used in three days should be left in 
medium varnish. A roller not to be used for eight days should 
be covered with tallow. A roller not to be used in months 
should be rolled up in glycerine. 

Provers should keep at least six rollers—one for black, one 
for red, one for yellow, one for blue, one for tint, and one good 
roller with sharp grain for crayon drawings. The blue roller 
can be used for green and purple also; this will not last long, 
because blue, green and purple inks eat into the roller, and the 
frequent washings necessary will cause it to wear out soon. 

Scrape the roller alternately with and against the grain— 
that is, first in one direction and then in the opposite. 

A roller too soft fills up the work ; one too hard takes the 
work off the stone. A roller too smooth slips over the stone 
and takes the work off also. A roller with fine grain makes a 
solid impression, but rusy. A roller with a rough grain makes 
a sharp impression, but not a solid one. An uneven roller 
should not be used at all. 

A bad roller is a detriment to every printer using it, for the 
best of them can do nothing with it. The best roller, even if 


costing double in price, is cheapest.—Lithographer and Printer. 
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LETTER GILDING. 

Letters written on vellum are gilded in three ways. In the 
first a little size is mixed with the ink and the letters are writ- 
ten as usual. When they are dry a slight degree of stickiness 
is produced by breathing on them, upon which the gold-leaf is 
immediately applied, and by a little pressure may be made to 
adhere with sufficient firmness. In the second method, some 
white lead or chalk is ground up with strong size, and the let- 
ters are made by means of a brush; when the mixture is almost 
dry, the gold-leaf may be laid on and afterward burnished. 
The best method is to mix up some gold powder with size and 
make the letters of this by means of a brush. The edges of 
the leaves of books are gilded, while in the binder’s press, by 
first applying a composition formed of four parts Armenian 
bole and one of sugar candy ground together to a proper con- 
sistence, and laying it on by a brush with white of egg. This 
coating, when nearly dry, is smoothed by the burnisher; it is 
then slightly moistened with clear water, and the gold-leaf ap- 
plied and afterwards burnished. In order to impress the gilt 
figures on the leather covers of books, the leather is dusted 
over with very fine powdered resin or mastic, then the iron tool 
by which the figure is made is moderately heated and pressed 
down upon a piece of leaf gold, which slightly adheres to it, 
being then immediately applied to the surface of the leather 
with a certain force; the tool at the same time makes an im- 
pression and melts the mastic which lies between the heated 
iron and the leather. In consequence of this, the gold with 
which the face of the tool is covered is made to adhere to the 
leather, so that, on removing the tool, a gilded impression of it 
remains behind. 
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NEW METHOD OF SHADING LITHO. STONES 

This is an improvement upon devices for the production of 
stipple, line, or waved shading, or grain work upon printing 
stones and plates. 

It has for its object the production of a device for stippling, 
line-shading, or graining printing surfaces, which shall develop 
upon such surfaces the desired effects in shading and varying 
the lights with greater accuracy and facility than any of the 
devices previously in use, and which shall be adapted to the 
largest work, as circus posters, equally as well as to the 
smallest card work. 

* To accomplish this object a pressure roll is constructed of 
any desired or convenient size—as, for instance (for large work), 
of two and one-half inches diameter and twenty-four inches 
long—mounted upon a shaft.or spindle in a suitable frame, for 
use by hand, which roll is made of an unyielding or firm ma- 
terial—as wood, hard rubber, or metal ; and upon this pressure 
roll is placed a transfer sleeve of any suitable yielding material 
—as fine glue or gelatine and glycerine—upon the external 
surface of which sleeve is produced in relief, by means of a cor- 
responding matrix or mould, any kind of stipple, line, waved 
or grain design for shading. The internal diameter or bore of 
this sleeve is sufficiently less than that of the roll upon which 
it is mounted that, when it is drawn over or upon the latter, it 
will adhere to and revolve with it. The thickness of the 
transfer sleeve is such that when pressed upon the surface to 
which the shading effect is to be applied, such shading may be 
heavy or light, according to the pressure applied. In the 
same frame in which the roll is mounted a feed or inking roll 
is provided, charged with transfer ink in the usual manner, 
which feed roll—by means of its weight, if heavy, or by 
means of springs, if light—bears upon the surface of the trans- 
fer sleeve and imparts to it the requisite ink or color to main- 
tain the sleeve in condition to produce the requisite shading 
effects upon the printing stone or plate. 

The principal use of the device is the preparation of stones 
and plates for lithographic printing. 

When large surfaces are to be shaded with the flat films, 
they (the films) must be set over the figure several times, care 
being had that the joints of the shade work shall register per- 
fectly. Thus in shading or toning a surface 18x24 inches with 
a flat film 6x8 inches, it must be set over the figure on the 
stone or plate no less than nine times, and possibly more than 
this number of times if deep tones are required upon portions 
of the figure. This transferring of the film from place to 
place over a large stone or plate requires great skill and con- 
siderable time, all of which is said to be avoided by this de- 
vice, which may be large enough to cover the entire figure or 
plate at one sweep. 

In using this transferring device such portions of the figure 
as do not require tinting or shading are stopped out by an over- 
lay of thin paper cut to the form of so much of the figure as 
requires high lights; or the entire figure may be tinted and the 
high lights scraped out. To increase the depth of tint or 
shade, the roll is passed over the figure repeatedly, successively 





stopping out, with a solution of gum and acid or an overlay of 
paper, so much of the figure as has been given the proper tone 


or shade. 
eo 


PHOTOGLYPTIE. 

A correspondent sends us the following notice of an art for 
the reproduction of photographs, which he has written after a 
visit to the atelier of Messrs. Goupil, at the village of Asniéres, 
near Paris. Any one who has seen the marvelous reproduction 
of Curtois’ oil painting of a young lady with flowing hair and 
a gauze scarf leaning against a moorish lattice, which is now 
for sale in Bond Street, will be interested to learn how so won- 
derful a result is produced. 

Messrs. “Goupil’s establishment at Asniéres is close to the 
station, and consists of two villas thrown together, shut off 
from the street by a high white wall and with gardens—for- 
merly, no doubt, tidy and productive, but now given over to 
chemistry—which intervene between the houses and the river 
Seine. Many processes are here carried on, some of them in 
the profoundest secrecy. Of what I saw, as a very unskilled 
observer, that which most appealed to my imagination was the 
process of ‘* photoglyptie,’’ the object of which is to multiply 
photographs with cheapness and rapidity, and to render the 
impressions not only true and delicate but also permanent. 
The subject that was being treated at the time of my visit was 
one of those substantial ladies whose smiling faces and décolleté 
costumes adorn the windows of the Rue de Rivoli, probably a 
singer or an actress. Her portrait, which was of the usual 
cabinet size, had been previously treated by some photographic 
method, which had resulted in the formation of a thin pellicle, 
as it is technically termed, of pure and transparent gelatine 
not much thicker than a piece of note-paper and of the exact 
size of the original photograph. Figured upon this delicate 
transparency (when held to the light it reminded me of the 
pictures which are sometimes seen in glass lampshades) was 
the exact image of the original picture. This pellicle was next 
laid upon a slab of lead about half an inch thick, and sub- 
jected to heavy pressure in a hydraulic press. When one 
looked at the leaden slab and considered the enormous pres- 
sure, amounting to one thousand pounds to a quarter of an 
inch, to which it was subjected, it might have been reasonably 
imagined that the frail pellicle of transparent gelatine would 
have been crushed out of existence. But, no; it is, on the 
contrary, the lead which gives way, and the result is that, on 
pressure being removed, it is found that the plate of lead has 
received on its compressed and hardened surface an image of 
the décolleté lady precisely similar to that which had been 
originally transferred from the photograph to the pellicle. The 
rest of the process is in appearance simple enough. The 
leaden plates (it is possible to obtain several from one pellicle) 
are smeared with thick ink, and the copies are printed off half 
a dozen at a time, which are subsequently mounted and sold 
at prices far more moderate than could be allowed by any pro- 
cess of ordinary photography at present in vogue.—Zondon 
Paper. 
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OVERLAYING CUTS. 

Four-fifths of the badly printed cuts, which is directly the 
fault or mcompetency of the pressman, are laid at the door of 
the engraver. If poorly printed, ‘it is a bad cut,’’ while, if 
carefully overlaid and well ptinted, ‘‘ it 1s a good specimen of 
engraving.’’ Yet both may be incorrect, as the one condemned 
may be a masterpiece of workmanship, and the one praised be 
nothing but what the skill of the printer has made it. 

The two arts are so closely allied that each should be ac- 
commodated to the other, for, no matter how skillfully the 
artist engraver may have wrought, if the printer is deficient all 
goes for nought. 

The engraver’s proof is generally considered to exhibit the 
standard of effect the engraving is capable of producing. 
Using the best of ink, carefully laid on the block, and paper 
manufactured expressly for the purpose of proving his work, 
the engraver skillfully brings out, by means of his smooth 
ivory burnisher, the strongest effect, treating more gently the 
middle tones, giving a proper degree of finish and delicacy to 
the fading tints, and treating the lights and mere tracery that 
expresses distance, etc., with a view to preserve that harmonious 
yet natural effect so pleasing to the critical eye, and at the 
same time making visible the thought or thing to be expressed 
definitely and according to the artist’s intention. 

The first thing in the make-ready of a form of engravings is 
to take a clean and well-defined impression on a sheet of paper 
not too hard, yet slightly calendered. This is the foundation 
on which the pressman builds his ‘‘ overlays,’’ which he makes 
from other impressions of various thicknesses—of the dark 
parts, the middle tones, tints, and whatever requires stronger 
relief than the ordinary flat impression would produce. The 
precise lines of the picture to be overlaid must be accurately 
and carefully followed in making the cuttings, and a small 
sharp bladed knife used. Delicate lines that appear too heavy, 
are to be cut out, one, two, or more thicknesses. 

When the parts are overlaid that require it, and the proper 
strength and blending are secured, it may be necessary to 
scrape or rub down some of the edges of overlays that might 
seem too abrupt. 

When this is all complete on the detached or foundation 
sheet, it is to be fixed with the greatest care and accuracy over 
the printed tympan sheet, upon the cylinder of the press. 
After carefully examining, to see that none of the overlays have 
become doubled over, secure with a double sheet over all, and 
get an impression, when, if all parts are not sufficiently accu- 
rate, a little touching up may be necessary. Sometimes a 
cutting of tissue is all that is necessary to produce the desired 
effect ; and, in some instances, where the subject appears too 
harsh, a removal of a little overlaying will make it all right. 

Our own theory is that every cut should be completely over- 
laid, but partial overlaying (especially of the dark parts of a 
picture) is better than none at all; and nearly every cut sent to 
press can be improved by a little attention. 

Overlays often need repairing or renewal, and more or less 
care and attention is requisite while the form is being printed. 





MAGAZINE READERS AND WRITERS. 

The number of readers of light literature has vastly increased 
within the present decade, and the tendency of their tastes 
runs in the direction of partaking of their intellectual nutri- 
ment in small quantities, varied in character, and served at a 
low tariff at regular intervals. The magazine form has of late 
years been gradually becoming more and more the favorite one 
for the promulgation of teachings which a century ago could 
not have been issued in any shape less stately than a quarto, 
published by subscription, dedicated to a duke, and garnished 
with a stiff steel portrait of the author in a bag wig and ruffles. 
In an age of haste and endless interests, there is no time for 
the absorption of such ponderous erudition. The general 
reader desires to know a little of many things and is too eager 
to roam from flower to flower to linger over any blossom, be 
the honey never so luscious. Nor can the wise men—wise, 
that is, after the wisdom of the world by which they live—af- 
ford to wait until they have accumulated lore enough to fill a 
book which may lumber the publisher's shelves. They are as 
eager to reap the reward of their ideas as their patrons are to 
read and pay for them. In these days Mr. Tennyson pub- 
lishes his poems in magazines before they appear in the usual 
form; Mr. Trollope and other celebrated novelists ‘‘run”’ 
their novels through the pages of the magazines before the li- 
braries have them in the orthodox shape; Mr. Gladstone utilizes 
a monthly organ of similar type for the ideas which overflow 
his active mind between August and February; and, by long 
experience, we have been led to regard Professor Huxley’s lite- 
rary routine to be, first a lecturer somewhere in the provinces, 
then a magazine contributor, and finally, after the magazine 
papers are numerous enough to fill a volume, the author and 
editor of these lay sermons. In brief, the modern magazine is 
a monthly library of contemporary thought, discovery and 
imagination, and to thousands of intelligent people supplies 
the place of more formal books.— London Standard. 

bad 

“GRAPH” PROCESS WITH PRINTER’S INK. 

Make the ordinary pad with glue and glycerine, only using 
a larger proportion of gelatine. For ink take a concentrated 
solution of alum, colored with any aniline dye to render the 
marks visible, and execute the drawing or writing on good, 
stiff paper. Then wipe the pad with a damp sponge and al- 
low the moisture to remain a few minutes to make the surface 
sufficiently absorbent. Now place the paper, face down, on 
the pad. After a few minutes, remove the paper, and the 
writing or drawing is transferred to the pad, ready for print- 
ing. This is done by applying printing ink to the surface by 
means of an india-rubber roller, the ink adhering only to the 
lines made by the alum solution. 





To take the impression 
place upon the pad a sheet of paper, slightly dampened, and 


gently rub it with the fingers. Remove the paper, which is 
now printed, ink the pad again, and keep on in the same way, 
as long as the impression is sharp enough. A large number of 
copies may thus be taken, of a good black, and as permanent 
as ordinary printing. 
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COMBINED FOIL AND FABRIC PAPER. 


In order to render the highly ornamental tin-foil of com- 
merce capable of use for inclosing and covering articles of 
manufacture and goods put up in small packages, it has long 
been the practice to protect it from rupture, and the articles 
and goods it covers from injury, by combining with it a lining 
of paper, which latter was depended upon for the necessary 
strength to retain the foil in place and resist any tendency to 
tearing, rupture or abrasion likely to result in ordinary use, 
thus enabling this foil, capable of receiving beautiful surface- 
finish, to come largely into use wherever its water-repellent or 
ornamental qualities were desirable. This method of protec- 
tion was improved by the discovery of a means of uniting the 
tin foil—whether plain, embossed, printed, frosted, rendered 
dead white or otherwise ornamented—directly with the paper 
backing, so that the two became a compound or united fabric. 
Such a fabric has become a product largely used, especially 
where strips of it require to be attached to goods, or sheets of 
it are formed into envelopes that require frequent opening. 
Practically it has been found, however, that where raw edges 
of this compound or united fabric are exposed, especially when 
cut into narrow strips, the abrasion due to handling causes the 
united layers to separate at the extreme edges, which separa- 
tion, once started, is liable to extend to such a degree as to de- 
stroy the strip. 

To remove this defect a sheet or strip of compound foil and 
paper has been devised, whether united by cement or paste or 
not, with a folded edge which may extend along the two sides 
only, or also be provided at the ends. Many forms of the fold 
may be made. 

A practical mode of making these strips with folded or 
bound edges is had by uniting or associating the two materials 
in large sheets superposed, then cutting the same into strips of 
appropriate size, and then, by means of any common folding 
devices, the edges, to a proper width, are gradually turned up 
and over on the body, or vice versa, and then pressed down 
into place. Properly furrowed rolls will cause the body of the 
strip to be pressed downward, so that the back surface will be 
level and the edges protrude on the face, or vice versa. 

It is preferable that the foil should be embossed to heighten 
its ornamental effect, and this should be done by passing the 
combined material between properly engraved rollers, whereby 
they are perfectly laid together and given even surfaces. 

Where the paper lining is made of a single layer and the 
foil layer is wrapped over it, the paper and foil of appropriate 
widths must, of ‘course, be united in narrow widths. The 
layers may be cemented together or not, as may be preferred, 
though in most uses of the combined fabric this is desirable. 

Strips made according to this invention present what may be 
termed ‘* bound edges’? that will resist all ordinary wear and 
use, and their layers have no tendency to separate. They are 
especially well adapted to be handled in the speedy manipula- 
tion required in applying them to packages, as they afford a 
greater rigidity than can be attained by the union of their 
layers in any other way. In the special use of such strips in 





the marking of plugs of tobacco (the strip bearing the gradu- 
ations for the division of the plugs, or trade-marks and the 
like), the element of great strength is very desirable, as the 
strips, after being applied to the plugs, are subjected, when a 
mass of the plugs are packed together in a box, to very great 
pressure, and when plug after plug is removed from the box 
the foil surface of these strips will resist all tendency to be 
pulled off from the paper lining or the whole strip from the 
plug, which is one of the defects found in the old form of foil 
strip. 

A form of strip having a depressed centre is especially de- 
sirable, for the reason that its protruding edges present a com- 
paratively small surface area to be engaged by a foreign body, 
and its tender foil surface is thus largely protected, and par- 
ticularly is this so when the turned-over portion presents a face 
of paper. : 

Cloth—such as buckram, sleazy muslin, and like cheap 
fabrics-—whether stiffened or not with sizing, may be substi- 
tuted for paper. 


THE NIGHT-WORKER’S DIET. 

The poor health and short life of night-workers are pro- 
verbial. In order to bear the severe strain upon the system of 
turning night into day it is necessary to pay careful attention 
to dietic and other habits. That sufficient consideration is not 
given to those matters is evident, and this will probably go a 
long way towards explaining the broken-down condition of the 
majority of night-workers before they reach the age when a 
man should be in his prime. In this behalf Miss Julia Corsen 
offers some excellent suggestions that smack of common sense 
and are worth thinking of. She says: 

For night-workers the best plan includes a hearty breakfast 
when they arise in the morning, which is generally from twelve 
to three o’clock; some out-door exercise and relaxation should 
precede a good dinner, partaken of between six and nine 
o’clock at night, before beginning work. If the work is to 
continue until four or five o’clock in the morning, a light but 
nutritious repast should be eaten shortly after midnight, in or- 
der to fortify the system for labor during the hours immediately 
following, when the vital powers are most enfeebled. When 
the work is done, and before retiring, a very simple lunch 
should be taken in the form of a good hot broth, or beef tea, 
or a glass of wine and a couple of crackers. This will gene- 
rally insure sleep by withdrawing the blood from the brain, 
where it has been concentrated by mental effort In ordinary 
cases of sleeplessness, not confirmed by long-continued habit, 
a light meal of this kind will generally prove a remedy. The 
substitution of phosphatic or so-called brain and nerve food for 
a well-chosen regular diet is much to be reprobated ; however 
excellent these preparations may be as adjuncts, a man might 
as well expect to work indefinitely upon the stimulation of al- 
cohol as to live upon them without the necessary supplement 
of ordinary nutritious diet. By attending to these details, and 
by securing sufficient sleep, night-workers can preserve their 
health under ordinary circumstances, 
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AMERICAN FUNNY WRITING. 

In reviewing Bret Harte’s new book, the London Spectator 
is led to remark that ‘*too much Mark-Twainism must result 
in a recoil; and close recent observation, during a foreign tour, 
of a long series of students of Mark Twain in the Tauchnitz 
edition has produced a general impression that he may become 
dangerous to health. Not because they laugh so much, but 
because they don’t. The preternatural sadness of their coun- 
tenances as they go from joke to joke has no parallel except in 
a Christy minstrel off duty, when he has washed himself white 
for a while.’’? The Cri¢ic says that of late Mark Twain and his 
fellows have been stretching a cord dangerously tight and fairly 
deluging us with nonsense, which is generally called ‘* Ameri- 
can humor’’ by a stroke of humor grimmer than its own. In 
the melancholy shibboteth of the nineteenth century, we sup- 
pose ‘‘it pays.’’ It would, of course, be the gravest injustice 
to a writer like Bret Harte to confound him for a moment with 
the mere ‘‘ funnists’’ of this type (we use the word advisedly, 
for these American jocularities are not, strictly speaking, either 
wit or humor), for he holds and interests, and will live his al- 
lotted term, whatever that may prove to be, by the right of his 
serious side and the homely but dramatic pathos of which he 
is distinctly a master. But on the funny side he is closely akin 
to them, and therefore at first we regarded ‘‘Flip’’ askance, 
with something like suspicion. Bret Harte jumped at once 
into his first celebrity on the strength of the ‘‘ Heathen Chi- 
nee,’’? which, though thrown into the rough form of verse, 
which is one of his best instruments, is otherwise quite after the 
order of Artemas Ward or Mark Twain. Its local popularity 
was, of course, quite intelligible; but its general success has to 
us been always something of a puzzle, and its ‘‘ points’’ seem 
very much to resemble those of what in burlesques and panto- 
mines are known as “topical songs.’’ 

_ ~ 
TYPOGRAPHIC EPITAPHS. 

Mr. William Andrews, in his book of ‘‘ Curious Epitaphs,’’ 
published by Hamilton, Adams & Co., gives the following on 
a noted printer and bookseller named Jacob Tonson, who died 
in 1735: 

The volume of his life being finished, here is the end of Jacob Ton- 
son. Weep, authors, and break your pens; your Tonson, effaced from 
the book, is no more; but print the last inscription on this last page of 
death, for fear that, delivered from the press of the grave, he, the editor, 
should want a title. Here lies a bookseller, the leaf of his life being 
finished, awaiting a new edition, augmented and corrected. 

The celebrated Dr. Benjamin Franklin imitated the above, 
and designed it for himself: 





The body of B. Franklin, printer, like the cover of an old book, its 
contents torn out, and stripped of its lettering and gilding, lies here, food 
for worms. But the work shall not be wholly lost, for it will, as he be- 
lieved, appear once more in a new and more perfect edition, corrected 
and amended by the Author. He was born January 17, 1706. Died — 


17—. B. F. 
Franklin died on the 17th of April, 1790, aged eighty-four 
years. After the death of this sturdy patriot and sagacious 


writer, the following singular sentiment was inscribed to his 
memory : 





Benjamin Franklin, the * of his profession; the type of honesty ; the 
! of all; and although the 4@> of death puta. to his existence, each 2 
of his life is without a ]. 


On a plain flat slab in the burial ground of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, the following simple inscription appears over the 
remains of the good man and his worthy wife : 


BEnjAMIN ) 
~ FRANKLIN. 
Desorau j 
February, 1700. 


The pun on the supersession of an old edition by a new and 
revised one has often been worked out, as in the following ex- 
ample, which is that of the Rev. John Cotton, who died in 
New England, in 1652: 

A living, breathing Bible; tables where 

Both covenants at large engraven were ; 

Gospel and law in his heart had each its column, 
His head an index to the sacred volume! 

His very name a title-page; and, next, 

His life a commentary on the text. 

Oh, what a monument of glorious worth, 

When in a new edition he comes forth ! 

Without errata, we may think ‘twill be, 

In leaves and covers of Eternity. 


We shall bring to a close our examples of typographic 
epitaphs with the following, copied from the graveyard of St. 
Michael’s, Coventry, on a worthy printer who was engaged 
over sixty years as a compositor on the Coventry A/ercury: 


Here 
lies inter’d 
the mortal remains 
of 
Joun Hum, 
Printer, 
who, like an old, worn-out type, 
battered by frequent use, 
reposes in the grave. 

But not without a hope that at some future time 
he might be cast in the mould of righteousness, 
And safely locked up 
in the chase of immortality. 

He was distributed from the board of life 
on the oth day of Sept., 1827, 

Aged 75, 

Regretted by his employers, 
and respected by his fellow artists 

— British and Colonial Stationer and Printer. 


2 
* 





A RECENTLY introduced novelty for the counting-room is a 
paper sizing, a wax preparation, which comes in the form of 
small sticks, and is an article for the saving of labor to the ac- 
countant, the clerk, and the draughtsman. When the sizing 
is properly applied, after using the steel or ink eraser, most 
kinds of writing or drawing paper will, it is said, receive any 
of the inks in use as clearly as if the surface had not been dis- 
turbed. It will also improve the surface of any paper liable to 
blot, rendering it equal to Bristol board. With care one 


stick will last an indefinite period. After erasing ¢arefully 
with a sharp knife, smooth off with the ink eraser or rubber; 
the paper is burnished with ivory or the finger nail, the sizing 
is then passed quickly over the surface of the paper, with light 
pressure, so as not to smear, and the burnishing is then repeated. 
The paper should lie on a solid and smooth surface. 
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BOOK WORLD. 


When the dim presence of the awful night 
Clasps in its jeweled arms the slumbering earth, 
Alone I sit beside the lowly light 
That like a dream-fire flickers on my hearth, 
With some joy-teeming volume in my hand— 
A peopled planet, opulent and grand. 


It may be Shakspeare, with his endless train 
Of sceptered thoughts—a glorious progeny 
Borne on the whirlwind of his mighty brain 
Through vision lands forever far and free— 
His great mind beaming through these phantom crowds, 
Like evening sun from out a wealth of clouds. 


It may be Milton, on his seraph wings 
Soaring to heights of grandeur yet untrod ; 
Now deep where horrid shapes of darkness cling, 
Now lost in splendor at the feet of God ; 
Girt with the terror of avenging skies, 
Or wrapt in dreams of infant paradise. 


It may be Spencer, with his misty shades, 
Where forms of beauty wondrous tales rehearse ; 
With breezy vistas and with cool arcades 
Opening forever in his antique verse. 
It may be Chaucer, with his drink divine, 
His tabard old, and pilgrims twenty-nine. 


Perchance I linger with the mighty three 
Of glorious Greece, that morning land of song, 
Who bared the fearful front of Tragedy, 
And soared to fame on pinions broad and strong ; 
Or watched beneath the Trojan ramparts proud 
The dim hosts gathering like a thunder-cloud. 


No rust of time can sully Quixote’s mail ; 
In wonted rest his lance securely lies ; 
Still is the faithful Sancho stout and hale, 
Forever wide his wonder-stricken eyes ; 
And Rosinante, bare and spectral steed, 
Still throws gaunt shadows o’er their every deed. 


Still I can robe me in the old delights 
Of caliph splendor and of genii grim ; 
The stars of Arabia’s thousand nights 
Shining till every other light grows dim ; 
Wander away in the broad, voluptuous lands, 
By streams of silver and through golden sands. 


Still hear the storms of Camoens burst and swell, 
His seas of vengeance raging wild and wide; 
Or wander by the glimmering fires of hell, 
With dreaming Dante and his spirit guide ; 
Loiter in Petrarch’s green, melodious grove, 
Or hang with Tasso o’er his hopeless love. 


What then to me is all your sparkling dance, 
Wine-purpled banquet, or vain fashion’s blaze, 
Thus roaming through the realms of rich romance, 
Old Book World and his wealth of royal days, 
Forever with those brave and brilliant ones 
That fill Time’s channel like a stream of suns. 





> 

THE sale of the Beckford Library, which has been going on 
for some time, in London, was brought to a close on December 
30. The actual sale occupied forty days, extending over a 
period of eighteen months, the most of which time was taken 
up in arranging the volumes and preparing the catalogues. 
The total proceeds from the sale of the library were $367,500. 
The Hamilton Palace Library will be disposed of early this 


year. 





PAPER TEA BOXES. 

Paper tea boxes have been repeatedly suggested by us, in 
the full belief that they are feasible. The only difficulties are 
to make the pieces so that they can be brought closely together 
and be waterproof. Varnish or lacquer could be used on the 
outsides. The writer on tea in the /ndigo Planters’ Gazette 
has taken up the idea strongly, thus: ‘‘It does not matter 
much how the tare differs so long as the net weight is correct; 
but we consider it just as essential as ever for our planter friends 
to try and improve upon the old boxes, and to bear in mind that 
although the difficulty has disappeared about even weights in 
the actual boxes, yet a neatly got up package will often attract 
attention where a heavy, clumsy package would probably only 
be noticed in a disparaging way. The subject of neat boxes 
must carefully be kept before the public and dinned into its 
ears until some one comes to the rescue with a good patent, and, 
to insure its success, a cheap one. If tyres for railway car- 
riages and wagons can be made out of paper, which we under- 
stand they can, then why cannot a tea box be made out of it, 
and lined with lead paper, which would possess advantages 
over everything else in its cheapness, uniformity of size and even 
tares. The outsides, too, could be covered with pictures in 
the same way as the Chinese boxes are with characters of one 
kind and another. The lining with lead paper would, no 
doubt, be quite sufficient to protect the tea from damp, etc., 
and no question could arise regarding the corrosion of the tea 
leaf that takes place when some kinds of wood are used, and, 
of course, the deterioration of the tea in consequence.’’ We 
do not see why paper tea boxes should not be manufactured. 
Of course, the pieces would have to be made so as to pack 
conveniently for freight and to fit well into each other. The 
article goes on: ‘* One more word before we quit the subject 
of boxes, and that is that many planters have a habit of mark- 
ing their boxes on both ends, which, no doubt, they may 
think adds to the appearance. They do not for a moment 
consider how it adds to the difficulties in the custom-house. 
We recommend them only to mark on one end, and this mark 
should contain all the information, from the number to the net 
weight. If this is done, they could scarcely believe how it 
would facilitate deliveries in London.’’—7ropical Agricul. 
turist, Colombo. 


° 


Capt. BuRRILL, Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, in his annnal report says as a result of the year’s work 
there were completed and delivered 9,232,505 sheets of notes 
and securities, with a face value of $995,717,480; 23,357,611 
sheets of internal revenue and customs stamps, containing 
895,909,654 stamps; 734,466 sheets of checks, drafts, etc., 
and a large amount of miscellaneous work, besides imprinting 
‘** Act of March 3, 1883,’’ upon 1,833,833 sheets of tobacco, 
snuff, cigar and cigarette stamps, containing 38,214,644 stamps 
furnished the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for that pur- 
pose. .This is a large increase over last year’s work, and the 
rapidly increasing business of the bureau leads Capt. Burrill to 
recommend the enlargement of the building at an early day. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
KENTUCKY has thirty-five counties in which no newspaper is 
published. 
A REVISED translation of the New Testament into Swedish 
will be published this year. 
A TRANSLATION of ‘‘Hiawatha’’ into Greek verse has 
been published at Leipzig by M. Pervanoglou. 


A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated edition of Walter Scott’s novels 
in French is coming from the press of Firmin Didot fréres. 


THE Burns relics, formerly in the Edinburgh Select Subscrip- 
tion Library, have passed into the possession of the Earl of 
Roseberry. 

IN reply to ‘*I don’t want your paper any longer,”’ the edi- 
tor wrote : ‘*I would not make it so, if you did. It would 
involve a new press.’’ 


THE man who professes to hold newspapers in contempt is 
the first one to look in the morning journals to see if his ar- 
rival has been chronicled. 

PRINTERS who worked on the Cleveland Plaindealer with 
Artemas Ward have become very numerous. They are talking 
of forming a typographical union. 

A COMPOSITOR who has traveled all over the United States 
thinks that the bad manuscript of ministers has increased the 
number of patients in lunatic asylums. 


It is said that a hitherto unknown manuscript of Proudhon 
has been discovered. It will be published immediately, under 
the title of ‘* Le Césarisme et |’ Histoire.”’ 

A CATALOGUE of the early German prints in the British Mu- 
seum is to be published soon by the trustees of that institution. 
These prints date from the earliest period to Albert Durer. 


PAPER is now made which closely resembles satin. Com- 
mon paper is cqvered with size and moist asbestos is sprinkled 
over it. The asbestos is dyed, and with aniline colors desir- 
.able effects are produced. 


THE editor of the Chinese newspaper in New York can have 
more fun than any other journalist in America. He can libel 
every well-known politician in the country, and it’s twenty to 
one that the victim will never find it out. 


In Breslau, a chimney shaft fifty feet high is composed en- 
tirely of paper pulp, which has been chemically impregnated 
so as to resist combustion. Paper has been put to some extra- 
ordinary uses, but this is perhaps the most astonishing violation 
of preconceived ideas yet attempted. 


Ir compositors break the * rules ’’ of the office are they sent 
to the ‘‘galleys?”’ Is light literature printed on a machine 
fitted with ‘‘flyers?’’ Are children’s spelling books usually 
printed in * primer?’’ Are printers’ devils ‘‘locked up’? if 
they sit on the ‘‘forms?’’ Isa printer’s ‘*minion’’ the usual 
‘*type’’ of his class? When you receive a printed invitation 
to aball, are you expected to make a stereotyped reply? Is 
an agreement between publisher and author considered ‘* bind- 
ing,’’ and does the printer have the ‘‘ pull? ’’—Funny Folks. 





THE Irish portion of the Ashburnham Library is one of the 
richest Celtic collections in existence, and the Royal Irish 
Academy is striving to obtain it. It comprises portions of the 
original annals of the Four Masters, as well as many other 
works, which are to the Irish, historically as well as artistically 
speaking, priceless. 

Ir requires no small amount of brain and journalistic inge- 
nuity to conduct a newspaper in Russia. If an editor favors 
the government he is in hourly fear of having himself and his 
entire establishment blown into smithereens by the dynamite of 
the Nihilists; and if he advocates the rights of the people he 
is certain of imprisonment, with a fair prospect of a few years 
in Siberia. 

AN elegant edition of Pope Leo’s poems is published by the 
Protectory printing office at Udine. His Holiness has given 
the privilege of printing his poetical works to this charitable 
establishment. This first edition is judged a very pretty book 
by the Milanese press. A second edition has been issued, not 
so elegant, that can be had from the same 7ifograjia del Pa- 
tronato, Udine, for $2. This second edition is sold for the 
benefit of the Catholic poor schools-of Rome. 


In the first stages of the manufacture of wood pulp for 
paper, poplar was regarded as pre-eminently adapted for the 
purpose, and for a considerable time it was thought that only 
that wood, Lasswood, and a few other kinds could be ground 
into suitable pulp. Now, however, machines are made which 
turn out pulp with equal facility from all kinds of wood. The 
longest fibre is made from willow, basswood and poplar rank- 
ing next respectively. Cedar fir and hemlock are said to work 
about alike; maple has a fibre shorter than that of either spruce 
or pine, and is quite hard to grind; birch is very hard, and 
grinds quite short. Poplar and buckeye pulps remain white 
for a considerable time, other woods changing color; birch be- 
comes pink, maple turns purple, and basswood takes on a 
reddish hue. 


In the Walraf Library at Cologne is a manuscript of the 
sixteenth century which throws a curious light upon the his- 


tory of printing. The manuscript contains the Latin poems of 
a certain Johannes Butzbach, and in one of these poems, dated 
in 1514, containing two thousand lines, Butzbach makes men- 
tion cf a then recent invention, thanks to which the works of 
ancient writers can be swiftly reproduced. But he adds, ‘* this 
invention was fatal to the inventor,’’ and goes on to describe 
how the inventor was ‘‘ seized in his own house by a band of 
evil-disposed persons, carried off in a wagon and finally put to 
death.’”’ This allusion is by some thought to confirm the hith- 
erto vague tradition that Gutenberg was murdered by persons 
whom he had deprived by his invention of their livelihood as 
scribes and copyists, for Butzbach moralizes upon the transac- 
tion in a spirit of evident sympathy with the murderers, as 
showing ‘‘ that the love of gain is often the cause of our ruin.’’ 
Doubtless the old writer regarded the typographers very much 
as the gas companies now regard Edison and the rest of the 
electric illuminators. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Sux, of Hummelstown, Pa., has been enlarged. 

The Chester (Pa.) Repudlican has been increased in size. 

The Yournal, of Lock Haven, Pa., has been discontinued. 

The Washington (Pa.) Reporter is now issued twice a week. 
The Omaha (Neb.) Union has changed its name to the Dispatch. 


A lady compositor on the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette earns $28 a 
week. 


S. S. McKinney has sold the Chatfield (Minn.) Democrat to R. Mc- 
Neill. 


P. H. Linderman has assumed control of the Bradford (Pa.) Suaday 
fews. 


Ex-May or Oakey Hall has resigned the editorship of the New York 
Truth. 


The New York Evening Post has reduced its capital from $200,000 to 
$100,0c0. 

The Baltimore American has been reduced in price from three cents 
to two certs. 


The Pittsburgh Medical Yournal has suspended publication with the 
close of its third volume. 


The Rambler, a weekly paper of Passaic, N. J., has been merged into 
the Passaic Daily Times. 


A Swedish weekly paper has been started in Sioux City. 
name of Nya Nordwestern. 


It bears the 


J. H. Dietrich bas retired from the Berwick (Pa.) Gazette. 
Margerum is the new editor. 


M. B 


James Gordon Bennett has published a denial of his reported con- 
nection with the Paris Vews. 

Carl Schurz has dissolved his editorial and business connections with 
the New York Evening Post. 

Walter Chester has relinquished the position of editor-in-chief of the 
New York Spirit of the Times. 


Col. Barber has retired from the Yourma/, of Bridgeton, Va. 
& G. R. Berlin are his successors. 


B.R. 


The Pioneer, of Bridgeton, N. J., has been changed in form from an 
eight-column folio to a six-column quarto. 


Alfred M. Heston has sold the Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle to Francis 
R. Fithian. This paper was established in 1815. 

L. A. Wollenweber, founder of the Philadelphia German Demokrat, is 
living in Reading, Pa., in his seventy-seventh year. 

The Reading (Pa.) Ad/er was established in 1796, and is one of the 
most influential German newspapers in Pennsylvania. 

J. Harvey Withrow is the new proprietor of the Monongahela (Pa.) 
Valley Record, and has secured H. P. Callow as editor. 

J. G. P. Hildebrand has bought the Pawnee City (Neb.) Enterprise, 
and changed the name of the paper to the Pawnee Press. 


W. G. Seaver has disposed of the Barnard (Mo.) Gazette to Beggs & 
Gavin, and taken charge of the Cambridge (Kansas) News. 

G. W. Cruikshank has purchased an interest in the Baltimore (Md.) 
Day, which is now published as a morning daily of eight pages. 


John F. and John P. Saulsbury have purchased the interest of their 
uncle, U. S. Senator Saulsbury, in the Dover (Del ) Delawaréan. 

J. W. Reisinger has sold the Meadville (Pa.) Republican to Harry C. 
Flood and retired from his position as editor and manager of that paper. 

W.R. Johns has purchased the Watsontown (Pa.) Record. He was 
recently the editor and publisher of the Republican-Gazette, of Clarion, 
Pa. 

The State-Leader, of Des Moines, Iowa, has been changed from an 
evening to a morning paper, and been altered in form trom a folio toa 
quarto. 





E. O. Chamberlain has disposed of the Plainfield (N. J.) Budletin to 
Winfield Scott Snyder, formerly of the Lakewood (N. J.) Times and 
Journal. 


It is stated that over sixty females derive a handsome support from 
the Boston press, mainly as reporters. All wear glasses and carry a pen- 
cil sharpener. 


W. H. Netherby has taken charge of the Oxford (Pa.) Herald. R. 
O. Fithian, its former manager, has taken a position in the Government 
Printing Office. 


The Bibliotheca-Sacra has been removed to Oberlin, O., and Prof. 


Park, of Andover has given up the position of editor-in-chief for that of 
associate editor. 


Jephtha H. Wade, a leader of the Ohio Democracy ,owns the controlling 
interest in that uncompromising Republican newspaper, the Heradd, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Zlk County Advocate, Henry A. Parsons, Jr., proprietor, Ridg- 
way, Pa., has recently added a cylinder press and a four horse-power 
engine to the office outfit. 


Detroit has a new daily.morning paper called the 7imes. It is a four- 
page sheet, independent in politics, and is said to have behind it an 
available capital of $1,000,000. 


At the journalists’ dinner at Bradford, Pa., on New Year's Day, the 
formation of a press club was proposed, and a committee was appointed 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws. 


G. L. Myers and W. A. Gwynne have commenced the publication of 
anew weekly, in this city, called The Spirit of the Times. Its mission 
is to expose and oppose “‘ the modern heresy of prohibition.’’ 


E. W. Smiley & Co. have purchased and consolidated the Citizen and 
the Jndependent Press, of Franklin, Pa. The combined paper is 
named the Citizen-Press. E. W. Smiley is the editor. 4 


The American Police Record, an eight-page weekly and monthly jour- 
nal, has been started in this city and New York. It is designed to be the 
official paper of the police and detective forces of the United States. 


After twelve years of absence in other fields of duty, Lucius Rogers 
has resumed control of the McKean County Miner. H. F. Barbour, 
who has been conducting the journal, continues his connection with it. 


M. N. Forney has, after a service of thirteen years, severed his edi- 
torial connection with the Railroad Gazette. The paper has passed 
into the ownership of an incorporated company, with Mr. Dunning as 
editor. 


The Mirror, of Chicago, and American Sforts,-of the same city, 
have been consolidated under the title of the Mirror of American 
Sports. T. Z. Cowles is the editor and Albert Durkee the business 
manager. 


J. W. Sansom has, at Altoona, Pa., commenced the issue of a weekly 


paper called The Churchman. It is devoted to the interests of St. 
Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church in that city. The Rev. Allan S. 
Woodle is the editor. 


C. U. Johnson has bought the interest of the late Wm. E. Belknap in 
the Erie (Pa ) Dispatch. The paper is now owned by James R. Wil- 
lard, C. U. Johnson and E. M. Camp, and published under the firm 
name of James R. Willard & Co. 


The “* Young People’s Publishing Company,”’ of Chicago, has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $100,000. Henry C. Handle, C. M. Mc- 
Queen and Robert H. McGiven, Jr., are the incorporators. The object 
of the company is to publish a paper for young people. 


The two Pittsburgh evening dailies—the Ch» omicle and the Telegraph 
—have been consolidated, and are now published by the ‘: Chronicle- 
Telegraph Publishing Company.’’ The change is practically the ab- 
sorption of the Chronicle by the Telegraph. The consolidated paper is 
Republican in politics. 


Col. Quay’s proposed journalistic venture is receiving general com- 
mendation from the State newspapers. The Pittsburgh Post says he 


| was offered $10,000 a year to take editorial charge of a paper in that city, 
| but when he insisted upon security being given for the salary the nego- 


tiations suddenly closed. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

An excellent description of Philadelphia’s new public buildings forms 
the theme of the opening article, and numerous illustrations add to its in- 
terest and importance. ‘‘ Notes on Conversations with Emerson” is sure 
to attract universal attention, for it gives a vivid picture of the greatest 
of New England’s thinkers. This article is pertinently followed by one 
on ‘* Matthew Arnold in America,’’ in which the author treats of Arnold’s 
past teachings on American social life. Belle Osbourne contributes a 
pen-and-ink picture, at once truthful and amusing, of the recent cordna- 
tion of ‘‘ King Kalakaua.’” Norman Pearson gives an instructive and 
readable account of the immense flouring mills of Minneapolis. Felix L. 
Oswald is represented by the first of a series of papers on ‘‘ Healthy 
Homes,.’”” There are several short stories—one by Sherwood Bonner, 
another by Lizzie W. Champney. The “‘Gossip”’ is amiable and the 
book notices impartial. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

The first number for 1384 is filled with rich promise of increasing ex- 
cellence in every department. In the way of illustrations there are nu- 
merous splendid and reliable pictures of the fashions, pretty patterns for 
the work-basket, and two exquisite steel engravings. Marion Harland 
contributes a story. Christian Reid is represented by a seasonable 
sketch, entitled ‘‘ On the Eve of a New Year.”’ ‘‘Tam’”’ is the name 
of a new serial story, the opening chapters of which are powerful and 
fascinating. A charming story for children is ‘‘ Up in the Greenwood 
Tree.”’ The series of portraits of the presidents is continued by a fine 
likeness of James Buchanan, with a fac simile of his autograph. ‘‘Go- 
dey's’’ has a new and attractive tinted cover, embellished with engrav- 
ings of the four seasons 


Vick’s Floral Guide. James Vick. Rochester, N. Y. 

All lovers of flowers will extend a warm welcome to Vick’s Floral 
Guide for 1884. tis in every way worthy its numerous predecessors, 
being an attractive and practical book of 150 pages, embellished with 
three colored plates of flowers and vegetables and upwards of 1,000 beau- 
tiful and accurate wood-cuts of the choicest flowers, plants and vege- 
tables that flourish in our climate, with reliable directions for growing 
them all. Vick’s annual has been prepared by practical seedsmen, 
florists and kitchen gardeners, who also know how to make an attractive 
book. 


Census of Manufactures of Philadelphia. 
delphia. Dickson & Gilling. 

This important volume is the satisfactory result of the efforts made 
under the authority of the Mayor to have the important industrial inte- 
rests of Philadelphia placed fairly before the country. The work of re- 
vision, verification and compilation has been admirably performed by 
Mr. Blodget, who brought to the onerous task a close knowledge of the 
subject and a ripened experience with statistics. 


By Lorin Blodget. Phila- 


Ishmael; or, In the Depths. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

This is in many respects the best book from the prolific pen of this 
popular novelist. The hero of the volume is a prominent American 
statesman, who, unaided and alone, carved his way from obscurity to 
eminence. By some the present novel has been styled a national one; 
it certainly embraces a biography that is intensely American, showing 
that in our country the highest places of honor and glory are open to the 
lowest, if they have the requisite talent, energy and perseverance. 


Erring, Yet Noble. The Story of a Woman's Life. By Isaac G. Reed, 

Jr. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

A novel out of the conventional rut of the American novelist. Under 
the cover of an interesting romance the author preaches a sermon sadly 
needed by society, one that all readers might lay to heart with benefit to 
themselves and their kind. Dealing with the hard facts of life, Mr. 
Reed possesses the rare skill of making barren commonplaces blossom 
with the flowers of sentiment. This strongly written novel shows clearly 
that no life should be blasted for a single offense, no matter how grave 
the one first error may have been. The work is well printed and hand- 
somely bound. 








RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Circuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





| 1 Month.|3 Months.'6 Months.| 1 Year’ 


$25 00| $70 00) $125 00) $200 00 
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Cover Pages, $25 each month, met. | 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. | } 
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One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 00! 2500 4500| 7000 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


§17 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








WANTS. 





ANTED—BY A FIRST-CLASS GERMAN JOURNALIST, 

a position on a daily or weekly paper; is capable of all classes 

of writing pertaining to newspaper work. Can give the best of references 

as to honesty and integrity City or country weekly preferred. Address 
GERM AN EDITOR, care of Printers’ Crrcucar. 





FOR SALE. 


HE BEST OPENING IN THE NORTHWEST.—FIRST- 
class (Republican) newspaper and job office for sale. Office has 
done State printing three years. Address 
J. K. MOORE, Tribune, St. Peter, Minn. 
OR SALE—WHOLE OR TWO-THIRDS INTEREST IN A 
Republican newspaper and complete job office in a prosperous 
manufacturing city of Western Penna. Paper established over 25 years. 
Personal reasons for selling. Address D, care Printers’ Crrcucar. 
OR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST PAYING PRINTING OF- 
fices in Northeastern Penna. Will be sold at a bargain to close an 
estate. Campbell Press, nine-column paper, two Gordons, large quan- 
tity of news and job type from Nonpareil to Sixty-line Pica. Inquire of 
S. D. BAKER, Executor, Carbondale, Pa. 


OR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN AN OLD AND INFLU- 

ential Republican newspaper (weekly), with job office attached, to 

a practical printer; or will sell the entire business to any party. Located 

in a flourishing New York suburb of 13,000 inhabitants. Correspond- 

ence solicited. Address PUBLISHER, care of Herford & Sons, 53 
Cedar Street, New York City. 


OR SALE—A POPULAR AND WELL-ESTABLISHED 
a Newspaper and Job Printing Office in New Jersey, 60 miles from 
ila. Bona fide circulation 2,000 and constantly increasing. 
last year $12,000; profits over all expenses, $3,000. Community one of 
the most prosperous in this section. Express trains to and from Phila. 
daily. A-splendid opportunity. Excellent reasons for selling. Inquire 
of R.S. MENAMIN, Printers’ Crrcurar. 


Receipts 


printing office in one of the live towns of Western Pensylvania at 

ow figure. Only paper and office in a community of 5,000 population. 

Established eleven years, and doing a prosperous business. Satisfactory 

reasons given for selling. This is an excellent chance to get a well esta- 

blished business and a bargain for cash. Address BUSINESS, care of 
A. C. Kerr & Co., 59 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cen WILL BUY A PROSPEROUS NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
a 


RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR A PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


A first-class job printing office, with a large assortment of all kinds of 
job type, presses, etc. Everything good as new and 1n first-class order. 
Located in a lively business town of over 1300 inhabitants. Must be sold 
at once; satisfactory reason given for selling. Address 

P. O. Box, 240, Boyertown, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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A BIG CHANCE. 


We are now offering another of those very excellent ADAMS 
BED AND PLATEN PRESSES. 


an eight column paper, and they are just the thing for those who need 


They are large enough to print 


something faster than a Hand Press and better than the yeneral average 


of cheap Cylinders. 

EASY TO RUN! EXCELLENT WORK! 
EASILY UNDERSTOOD! 
SPEED ABOUT 800 PER HOUR 
BY HAND. 

SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 
SAVES MONEY! 

References from numbers using them, 


Price, $600. Fitted for Hand cr Steam. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, 


TYPE FOUNDERS, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 




















AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use ot Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of eng twee on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet; etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Typography, contain- 

ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 

ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 

ith several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 

Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 

MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 





THE 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG CO, 


THE BEST WOOD TYPE IN THE WORLD, 


It is cut by special labor-saving machinery, and what is saved 
in cutting is expended on the finish, which is superior to that of any 
other Wood Type made. 

A. V. Haight, the well-known Poughkeepsie printer, says of it : 


Equal in every respect to Page’s best. 


The face is superior in finish 
to anything I ever saw. 


The best wood type made. 
A. V. HAIGHT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
The A’s in every font are stamped ‘‘ M. & W. Mfg Co.” 


Just out, a lot of 


- NEW-AND- ATTRACTIVE: FACES - 


Send for new Specimen Book. 





Also, just out, the 


MIDDLETOWN JOB CASE. 


TWO CASES IN ONE. 


Allows the Caps, Small Caps and Lower-case letters in the usual o1der 
without mixing. A great economizer of space. 





Also, this Novelty: The 


@VERRUN « @ALLEY « @ASE 


Which has a movable wood galley, slotted to suit any size of type 
and any width of column. 


The cuts of both new cases in M. & W. Mfg. Co.’s new Specimen 
Book. 





BLACK WALNUT, CHERRY, ASH, PINE AND GRAINED 


CABINETS 


Made in all regular styles, and specially to order. The 


73 TAT 
NAPANOCH” CABINET 
(ASH AND BLACK WALNUT) 
Is the Handsomest in the Market. 


THE “GRAINED” CABINET 


Is also the cheapest. 


Twelve two-thirds cases, $12; twenty full-sized 
cases, $25. 





REGLET AND FuRNITURE 
and LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE in cases, warranted to be accu- 
rately cut to standard. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ NAPANOCH” PAPER CUTTERS, 
Smoortu-LinedD Brass GALLEYS, 
ROLLER FRAMES, 
Woop Jos STicks, 
GALLEY RACKS AND ARMS, 


PROOF PRESSES, 
Racks, 
STANDS, 
Mitre Boxes, 
Woop GALLEYS, 





MALLETS, 


PLANERS, Quoins, ETc. 
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U. An Type and Electratype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


TYPE-SETTING MACHINES OUTDONE 


The Rapid ‘Typo; or, The Science of Fast 
Type-setting,”’ by G. L. Thomas, illustrated, 
bound in cloth, will show you how to set im- 
mense quantities of type correctly and with ease. 
New method; easily adopted. Endorsed by all 
the leading typos. Sent free of all charge on re- 
ceipt of $1, by addressing G L. Thomas, P.O 
Box 202, London, Ontario, Canada, or simply 
Treasurer Typo Union, London, Ont., Canada. 


HEMPEL’S 


PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 


Key, 


No. 1, per — 
No. 2, 


- $2 50. 


3 00. 


- §0Cts. 
' => 


For Sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 M inor St., Phila. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


woonp TYPE, 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CIRCULAR. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTERS’ 


| Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


2 {* PRICE LIST. —t.. 


@ 
} Half Medium Rollers, 
J Quarter “ re 


(9 
, ere 


go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per hb. 


COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. S 


Do 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila- 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 


oO CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. oS vo —) 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T.M.SIMPSON, - 215. Seventh St., Phila. 


FRANZ TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. = 


SH SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B 


R. 8. MENAMIN, SOUTHWICK, McCAY fl t, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, Senmionthidien, 


517 MINOR STREET, <6 iainiin dia’ das 
PHILADELPHIA. -HU ; LA. 








Everything needed in a Printing Office. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





HAR S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS 


been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 


the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. | 
They count as desired from 4 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : 


are now used extensively on all kinds of 
printing presses and machinery. Having 


‘Hart’s Printing Press Counter, 


Counts 


A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 100,000 


an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout vhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R. 8.1 MENAMINN, “and others, 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N.Y. 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 
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GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 





NEW YORK, 








RS eR Bie 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMPROLDER, 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which hold the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a PRICE, without Lamp, T5e. By Mail, $1.00. 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Dixgctions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the Re ee eee 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 


and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with R . S . M E N A M I N ’ 


the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 515-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 
PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 
: . * ON» WOOD,* 
# EINGRAVER® ON « . 
R. S. MENAMIN, 

515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 709 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 









































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





4 — HOUSE jy 


PUBL ISHIERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


—FOR-- 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


——aa ee) ee = 


Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


Zi. <— ¢ i 


J.G. DITMAN & CoO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 





Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 7 


A SPECIALTY. 





THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, &TC., 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 





All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired ) 


AND SET UP. 





A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


— S——S=*—>= — — _—-——— - “2 
Brahshed 1869 by Danial Dermend and 2 S. Menamin. 





or FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 
any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 
Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
































PRINTERS CIRCULAR. 


“Cin PRINTERS’ SUPPLIZS a 


Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 
Statements, Envelopes and Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND MN. A 


Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising 


Cards, Folding Cards,and Ball 
Programme Covers. WEDDING STATIONERY 


«s Sy 
oes } ge FLAT WRITING PAPER. 


* Ka ANY” BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 








Ca yA wesponudence solicited. 
3 Ag ve Cor ware wtiltasin a 


SS 4s THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 





W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


(LIMITED,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRINTINC! [Nz] 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








— +a 


All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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RIVET Eo = ALLEYS 























(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


(© SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, © >= 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no. screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 








Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
ee gS RE ee er ee DR OO SOS OP CICIO INI. 9b. 6 occ anc ccc usnsckescsaonegesed $3 00 
8% x 13 Oe” Suen a she eRe eR RS NERA ah 2 50| 12x 18 OF eh ewes neh ese ae GORE ae a ances 3 50 
9 xI4 ” hale atoraie gy. cakie ork A eeee Terese © fk te Ts gee haba ons hahws <a 5RHEN 460 kee ae 4@ 
We ee Re ae sc ooo cates cbeseeaeeces $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
GUS DEM ICO WE Sc hice ss cdcdpocamboboct we a a ee rr eee $4 00 
+ 


ae 


| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. : 
‘+ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS =: 





Ic 





| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
i. ——— 


Mavoracronza ano foe Gauz st Ry §, MIENAMIN, sis2i os ss, pomapecrm, 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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CIRCULAR. 





R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 


PAIR OF TWIN CHAS®S, 





x No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair T ry qos 
x \ I, 17 x 21 15 x 8% $9 00 
z\ 7% --> 20 X 25 18 x10\% 10 00 
= l Bo eee een we 24 X 29 22 x12% It 00 
Z \ 4, 26 x 34 23% x15 12 00 
or % 29 X 42 265% x 19 13 00 
= { 6, 32 X47 29% x2% 14 50 
z ( 7» 35 * 51 32% x23\% 16 00 
* 8, 38 x 55 354% x 23\% 18 00 
™ | 9, 41 x 60 38!4 x 27% 20 00 


P 


air of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


= Xo Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. Price, pair. 
= { i. 17 X 21 15 x 8% $12 00 
z4 2 20 X 25 18 x 10% 13 00 
a | 3. 24 Xx 29 22 x12% 14 09 
: ( 4 q 26 x 34 23% x 15 15 00 
2, £ 29 X 42 26% x 19 16 So« 
“ | 6, Se: 32 X 47 29% x 21% 18 00 
z( ? 35 X 51 324% x 234% 19 50 
ei 4 6, ‘ 38x 55 334% x 254% 21 50 
= | eee Se 5 41 x 60 38% x 27% 23 00 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 

Zz No. Size each, over ali. Size each, inside. Price each. 
= ( ae Ame ae ae 15 x19 $8 co 
z 2, 20% 25 18 X43 8 50 
| ee a ee . 24x29 22 X27 9 09 
z \ Se 6. 6 eek oe ee 23M¥x31% 9 50 
4 . re > 

es re eee 26% x 30% 10 00 
= | oe a a 32 X 47 29% x 44% It @ 
y ( eee 32% x 48% 12 00 
Ree) SES eee 354% x 52% 13 90 
* { eee verr ss 38% x57% 14 00 


Skeleton Chase. 





z No Size each, over all. Size cach, ineide, Price each. 
4 \ See << = oo « nae 15 xi9 $4 00 
z ls «62s 6 0. wi 6. ee 13 x23 4 25 
~ /  @ + oe 2 ee we Se 22 X27 475 
- { Riis » 60s 2 «> See 23% x 31% 5 25 
be Gynec. doce = ak Se 26% x 390% 6 oo 
-~ ] ten eee oo BRS 29% x 44% 6 so 
( ys apie. os «ee 32% x 48% 7 25 
ho ar eee 354% x 52% 8 oo 
A | Siw cecverss s CRS 38% x57% g oo 
News Chase. 
Zz No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each 
» Bice eercrecee BRB 15 x19 $4 50 
| Zane eee ee ee BOR 18 x23 5 50 
re Bb.’ oteke tee os + 24X29 22 X27 6 00 
~ ( a, 23% x31\ 7 00 
id Si cover sc » . 29% 42 26% x 30Ké 8 00 
~ ) a eae s 6. wae ee 29% x 44% g 00 
ee wares | tf 32% x 48% 10 00 
a! 5 w % wb 6 Aaa eee 354 x 52% II 50 
” | Oe 35's «.0 oe eee 38% x57% 13 00 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 14 in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the Aind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 





each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made nRavigr than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 615-521 Minor Sr., Pura. 
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| OTTO :; £0 
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< 

’ $+ +t + +o + e+e ot + oe ars 

bo--erecertrerereeees } ‘OR; 
| SILENT | — 
t POS OS OS +H HoH HoH ooo Hoos 
Ste CR eee 


‘GAS ENGINE. | 


Over 8,000 Delivered. 





<OoXas— <6 > 
ADVANTAGES : 


ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES. 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 
WITH A MATCH. 





CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY 





ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 
AT ONCE. 


Bh Z9 
as 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 





ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. , 
————._ FRISCE, S376. -—-—_ 





Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 






































